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did not start straight away on a full-sized, man-carrying
machine. His first attempts were with model machines,
and after he had constructed several and had experi-
mented with different motive agents such as steam, com-
pressed air and carbonic acid gas, Jie at last produced
an " aerodrome", as Langley named his invention,
which satisfied him. It weighed thirty pounds, meas-
ured sixteen feet in length, and had a wing-span of
thirteen feet. The motive power was supplied by a
small steam engine of one horse-power which carried
enough fuel and water to keep the machine in the air
for about one and a half minutes.

Such was the first practical heavier-than-air flying
machine. There was still the difficulty of launching it
into the air at flying speed to be solved, and finally
Langley constructed a catapult on the roof of his house-
boat on the River Potomac, from which it could be shot
into the air. It was hoped, too, that if the river were
used as the scene of the trials the machine would escape
serious injury when it fell.

At last'came the great day when the invention was to
be put to the test. It was May 6, 1896, Langley was in
his sixty-second year, and we can imagine the anxiety
with which he awaited the result of the trial. Besides
himself and his mechanics there was only one other
person present, his friend Dr. Graham Bell, the man
who was mentioned in the chapter on Edison as the.
inventor of the telephone. Afterwards Bell wrote a
description of the momentous event, and this is how he
describes the first flight ever made by a heavier-than-
air flying machine: